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the scholar in the four classes of society. All land is in theory the property of the government, being held by private owners on condition of the payment of an annual tax based on the productivity of the soil. In no other country in the world is the cultivation of the soil more intensive than in China. Every available foot of space is utilized; great care and painstaking attention to detail are employed; fertilizers are used extensively; elaborate systems of irrigation are resorted to, and rotation of crops is practised; but the implements used are of the crudest description. Rice is the staple food of the Chinese, and is raised in every province except Shen-si, Shan-si, and Chihi-li. After rice come tea, cotton, and sugar as the chief products of Central and Southern China. The tea plants are grown in small patches about the homestead, and the leaves are picked by members of the family, and dried in the sun.

The mulberry tree, upon which the silkworm feeds, is grown everywhere, and forms the basis of China's extensive silk trade. Formerly the cultivation of the poppy for opium was of prime importance, but under the vigorous anti-opium campaign begun in 1906 (see OPIUM) it was gradually replaced by other crops. The introduction of machinery into China is of recent date; for centuries the country depended on manual labor for the manufacture of silks and embroideries, porcelains, paper, and lacquer ware, and the spinning and weaving of cotton. Since the Chino-Japanese treaty of 1895, however, which conceded to foreigners the right to engage in manufacturing, hundreds of industrial establishments have sprung up in all parts of the republic.

China long led the world in silk production, and until World War II furnished over % the total supply, being second only to Japan. There are sugar refineries at Hongkong, Swatow, and Amoy; large iron and steel works at Han-yang, near Hankow; and hosiery, underwear, flour, rice, and oil mills in many of the larger cities. While foreign commerce is of comparatively recent development in China, inter-provincial trade has been carried on for many years, being greatly facilitated by the country's river systems, its many canals, and the abundance of labor and land transportation. Prior to 1842, the policy of China toward foreign commerce was tnat of uncompromising hostility. Although the Portuguese had established trade relations through the port of Macao as early as 1537, followed by Spanish, English, Dutch, French,

Russians, and Americans, it was not until the ports of Canton, Amoy, Foochau, Ning-po, and Shanghai were thrown open to foreign trade in 1842 that China entered into official commercial relations with the rest of the world. Subsequent agreements have increased the number of treaty ports to about 50; while in addition some 35 places in Man-churia, Sin-kiang, Mongolia, Shantung, Kiang-su, Kwang-tung, Chi-li, and Tibet have been declared open to international trade. In spite of the unsettled condition of affairs, and the consequent fluctuations in trade, Chinese commerce has shown a steady growth during the past twenty years. Tea, formerly the main staple of China's export trade, has suffered a decided decline through Indian competition, and is now surpassed by silk, which contributes over one-third of the value of the country's exports, and by the soya bean and its products, which have risen to a position of importance in the last few years. China's shipping is practically limited to the waters of the Far East. The China Merchants' Steamship Company, with a fleet of 31 ships, having an aggregate tonnage of 59,332, is the only Chinese steamship company of consequence, though there are a number of smaller companies, and numerous launch services operating on the inland waters. While roads are numerous, they have generally been allowed to fall into disrepair, and land transportation is mainly by rail.

Under the Republic, railway development has been in two directions: (i) extensive contracts for new construction, and (2) the combining of existing lines into a national system. The latter scheme was undertaken by a group of traffic managers and chief accountants of the various systems known as the Through Traffic Conference, which planned and carried out many features tending to uniformity and standardization. The railways already open or actually under construction in China fall into three classes: (i) those under government control; (2) foreign concession; (3) private and provincial lines. The Chinese telegraph system was begun by the opening of a line between Shanghai and Tientsin in 1881, and has been continuously expanded since. The telephone has made but little headway; the few lines in existence being owned and operated by the government as part of the telegraph system.

The Chinese post office was created by imperial edict in 1896. Domestic postage rates are lower than in the United States, and an efficient money-order system is in operation.